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NATIONAL AND DISTRICT SYSTEMS 
OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

SUMMARY 

I. Rapid increase of systems of collective bargaining after 1897, 
425. — List of systems estabhshed and terminated from 1898 to 1911, 
427. — II. Success or failure of these systems to some extent inde- 
pendent of the character of the system, 429. — Classification of systems 
on basis of area of wage rates, 431 — Greater success of systems under 
which national or district rates are fixed, 433. — III. Desire of employ- 
ers to bring working rules of national union under joint determination, 
435. — Difficulty of achievmg this under systems in which only local 
rates are fixed, 438. — IV. Tendencies favoring establishment of 
national and district rates of wages, 440. — Circumstances under 
which systems with only local rates may succeed, 443. 



The year 1898 marks the opening of what is in many 
ways a distinct period in American trade-union history. 
The rapid increase in the number of unionists which 
began in that year was accompanied, not only by 
important changes in the structure and aims of Ameri- 
can trade unionism, as has always been the case in 
similar periods of expansion, but also by changes in 
the relations of the unions to employers. The estab- 
lishment of a large number of national and district 
systems of collective bargaining has been one of the 
most characteristic features of the period. 

In 1897 national and district systems of collective 
bargaining were in force in the iron, tin, and steel 
trade, in the stove-molding trade, and in the flint 
glass, glass bottle, and window glass trades. All of 
these systems had been estabUshed before the indus- 
trial depression which began in 1893 and which entirely 

425 
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stopped the growth of trade unionism. In 1897 the 
annual conferences between the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tia Workers and various 
groups of manufacturers had been in existence more 
than a quarter of a century. For ahnost as many 
years the unions in the glass trades — the Flint Glass 
Workers, the Glass Bottle Blowers, and the Window 
Glass Workers — had held conferences with more or 
less formally organized groups of employers for settling 
the conditions of employment. The well-known sys- 
tem of collective bargaining between the Iron Holders' 
Union and the Stove Founders' National Defense 
Association was established in 1891. 

With the revival of industry and the increase in the 
number of unionists in 1898, industrial disputes in- 
creased. The number of strikes and lockouts in 1898 
was 1,098, involving 263,219 persons; in 1900, 1,839, 
involving 567,719, and in 1903, 3,648 involving 887,834.» 
As a result of the increase in strikes, a widespread 
movement for the peaceful settlement of the conditions 
of employment was inaugurated. The National Civic 
Federation held conferences in 1900, 1901, and 1902 on 
the subject of industrial concihation. Similar meetings 
were held by other organizations — notably the Na- 
tional Convention of Employers and Employees at 
Minneapolis, September 22-25, 1902. Employers' 
associations were organized in a number of trades for 
the peaceful settlement of labor questions, and a 
considerable number of employers' associations formed 
originally for other purposes began to negotiate with 
the unions. 

As a result of this movement, national and district 
systems of collective bargaining were estabUshed and 

1 Twenty-First Annual Report of the Commisaioner of Labor, 1906, Strikes and 
Lookouts, pp 15, 21 
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extended very rapidly for a few years after 1897. 
The interstate conferences in the Central bituminous 
coal fields, which had been entirely suspended since 
1894, were resximed in 1898. In 1899 the National 
Founders' Association concluded the New York agree- 
ment with the Iron Holders. In 1900 the National 
Metal Trades' Association entered into a similar 
agreement with the Machinists; the Longshoremen 
concluded their first agreements with the Lake Erie 
Dock Managers and with the Lake Carriers' Associa- 
tion, and the Potters began to hold periodic confer- 
ences with the United States Potters' Association. 
In 1901 the American Newspaper Publishers' Associa- 
tion entered into " arbitration agreements " with the 
Typographical Union, the Pressmen, and the Stereo- 
typers. In 1902 the United Typothetae and the 
Pressmen agreed to settle all questions by conference 
or arbitration, and the Stove Founders' National 
Defense Association extended their conference system 
to include the Stove Mounters and the Metal Polishers. 
The following list shows the systems of national and 
district collective bargaining established from 1898 
to 1911, and also the years in which certain of these 
systems terminated: — 

Date of Date of 

Establishment Termination 
United Mine Workers 

Joint conferences in Central field . . . 

Joint conferences in Southwestern field 
Iron Molders' Union 

with National Founders' Association 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters 

with United States Potters' Association 

with Sanitary Potters' Association 
International Longshoremen's Association 

with Lake Erie Dock Managers 

with Lake Carriers' Association 

with Lumber Carriers' Association 

with Great Lakes Towing Company 



1898 




1903 




1899 


1904 


1900 




1901 




1900 


1908 


1900 


1908 


1901 




1903 
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Date of Date of 

Establishment Termination 

with Tug and Dredge Owners' Protective 

Association ... ... 1903 

with Pile Drivers' Owners Protective 

Association . 1904 

with Lake Erie Fish Packers and Fish Tug 

Owners . 1905 

International Association of Machinists 

with National Metal Trades Association 1900 1901 

American Newspaper Publishers' Association 
Arbitration agreement with International 
Typographical Union . . 1901 

with International Printing Pressmen's 
Umon 1901 

with International Stereotypers' and 
Electrotypers' Union . . . 1901 

with International Photo-Engravers' 
Union . . 1905 

United Typothetae 

with International Printing Pressmen's 

Union ... 1902 1907 

Stove Founders' National Defense Association 

with Stove Mounters' International Union 1902 1907 

with Metal Polishers' Union of North 

America .. . 1902 1909 

Structural Steel Erectors' Association 

with International Association of Bridge 

and Structural Iron Workers . 1903 1905 

Lake Seamen's Union 

with Lumber Carriers' Association 1903 1908 

with Lake Carriers' Association . 1903 1908 

Marine Engineers' Beneficial Association 

with Lake Carriers' Association 1903 1908 

Lithographers' International Protective and 
Beneficial Association 
with National Association of Employing 
Lithographers . . 1904 1906 

Coopers' International Union 

with Machine Coopers Employers' Asso- 
ciation . 1905 

United Hatters of North America 

with National Association of Fur-Felt 

Hat Manufacturers . ... 1907 1908 

Wall Paper Manufacturers' Association 

with Machine Printers and Color Mixers 1909 
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An inspection of the list shows that the estabUsh- 
ment and extension of systems of collective bargainiag 
went forward rapidly during the years 1898-1905 
inclusive. But from 1906 to 1911 only two new sys- 
tems were established — that of the Hatters and the 
Fur-Felt Hat Manufacturers in 1907, and that of the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers and the Machine Printers 
and Color Mixers in 1909. 



II 

In considering the causes of the success or failtu-e of 
different systems of collective bargaining, account 
must be taken of certain factors which are independent 
of the kind of system adopted. These factors may be 
divided into three classes, according as they spring 
from the personal skill or influence of the men con- 
cerned on either side, from the special characteristics 
of the trade involved, or from the exigencies of the 
time at which the system is applied. The personal 
element is, of coiu-se, important. A system of col- 
lective bargaining may be maintained and strengthened, 
for a time at least, by the skill of the persons in charge, 
altho other systems of identical character may quickly 
break down. In the second place, in an industry in 
which the unions are very strong, a system of collective 
bargainii^ may be maintained altho the system itself 
is not satisfactory to the employers. Thirdly, the 
strength of the unions and the desirabiUty to the 
employer of some peaceful method of settling trade 
questions varies not only from trade to trade, but also 
from time to time. In 1897 there were less than half 
a million unionists in the United States, and in 1904 
there were more than two millions. This increase 
made it difficult for employers in many trades to 
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secure non-union workmen. In 1899-1903 the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of some system of bar- 
gaining, even if an imperfect one, appeared to many 
employers to be a desirable consummation. In 1904 
the tide of trade unionism slackened, and the number 
of unionists was greater in that year than in any 
succeeding year until 1910. The panic of 1907 also 
materially reduced the hold of the unions on employers. 
The relatively larger number of dissolutions of systems 
of collective bargaining which occurred from 1907 to 
1909 is explainable by the declining strength of trade 
unionism. 

It is not necessary, however, to adopt the view 
which is widely held among American unionists that 
the estabUshment of systems of collective bargaining 
was advocated by employers in 1898-1903 merely as 
a device to prevent rapid increases in wages and the 
imposition of severe working conditions, and that 
when the pressure of unionism lessened, employers 
hastened to put an end to the systems of collective 
bargaining.! n^ jg more reasonable to believe that 
in 1898-1903 the employers, pressed by the need for 
workmen and confronted by militant unions, were 
persuaded by the advocates of industrial peace that 
there might be established systems of collective bar- 
gaining imder which the conditions of employment 
could be reasonably and amicably settled. Experience 
with the systems of bargaining which they were thus 
induced to establish soon led employers in several 
trades to the view that these systems were unsatis- 

1 In his address to the Longshoremen at their convention in 1909, the president 
of the union, Mr T V. O'Connor, said, " The business depression which was felt 
throughout the entire country in 1908 gave the dock managers the opportunity they 
desired and made it almost impossible for our members to resist or go on strike against 
their so-called ' open shop ' policy, as there was practically no work to be done and 
there were four or five men for every job that offered on the docks " (Proceedings of 
Longshoremen, 1909, p 21). 
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factory. Natiirally, however, they did not choose 
in all cases to break off dealings with the unions at the 
time when the unions were strongest, but seized the 
opportunity offered by the depression after the panic 
of 1907 to withdraw from systems of collective bar- 
gaining which had proved less satisfactory than had 
been anticipated. 

Even after allowance has been made for the full 
effect of these factors peculiar to the trade, the time, 
and the personal element, the history of collective 
bargaining in the United States during the past fifteen 
years affords substantial ground for concluding that 
the success or failure of particular systems of collective 
bargaining has been detemuned largely by the char- 
acter of the system adopted. The systems of national 
and district collective bargaroing operative in the 
period 1898-1911 fall into two great classes: — 

1. Systems under which national or district wage 
rates are established. 

2. Systems under which local wage rates are settled. 
The essential difference between the two classes of 
systems is the difference in the area covered by the 
wage rates. In systems of the first kind, the rates 
are fixed by a national or district conference for the 
whole country or for a district. In systems of the 
second kind, the rates, altho fixed under a national 
system, are local rates; and each rate is or may be the 
subject of a separate decision. Systems of the first 
kind have proved during the period under considera- 
tion more successful and consequently more permanent. 
An examination of the history of national and district 
systems of collective bargaining will make this clear. 

The systems of the first class estabUshed from 1898 
to 1911 were those of the Mine Workers, the Potters, 
the Lake Seamen, the Longshoremen, the Marine 
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Engineers, the Wall Paper Manufacturers, and the 
Coopers. Moreover, the systems which were already 
in operation in 1897, that is, those in the three glass 
trades, in the iron and steel trade, and in the stove 
trade, were all of this kind. Some of the systems of 
this class are less important than they once were. The 
mmiber of mills represented in the conferences with the 
Amalgamated Association is much less than in 1897. 
The once extensive system of conferences between the 
employers and unions in the longshore and marine 
trades of the Great Lakes has shrunk until it embraces 
only a few branches. The extension of the well-estab- 
lished system of conferences between the Stove Found- 
ers and the Molders to cover the Stove Mounters and 
the Metal Polishers did not prove permanent. 

It is to be noted, however, that even those systems 
of this class which have been terminated were effective 
for a considerable number of years. The conferences 
between the Longshoremen and the Lake Carriers 
and the Dock Managers were maintained from 1900 
to 1908; those between the Seamen and the Lake 
Carriers and Lumber Carriers, from 1903 to 1908; 
those between the Marine Engineers and the Lake 
Carriers, from 1903 to 1908; those between the Stove 
Mounters and the Stove Founders, from 1902 to 1907; 
those between the Metal Polishers and the Stove 
Founders, from 1902 to 1909. It is also worthy of 
note that the really important losses were in those 
systems in which the United States Steel Corporation 
was an influential factor. The importance of the 
annual conferences of the Amalgamated Association 
has diminished since 1897 chiefly because in 1901 and 
1909 the union lost control of mills owned by the Steel 
Corporation. The Pittsburgh Steamship Company, 
a subsidiary company of the Corporation, is the largest 
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vessel owner in the Lake Carriers' Association, and 
the association of Lake Erie Dock Managers is made 
up largely of the managers of ore docks. 

By way of summary, it may be said that systems 
of the first class, altho some of them have broken 
down, covered a much larger number of workmen in 
1911 than in 1897 and that new systems of this kind, 
in addition to those in operation in 1897, were estab- 
lished during the period under consideration and so 
far have maintained themselves in bituminous mining ' 
and in the pottery, cooperage, and wall paper trades. 
The annual conferences in the glass bottle, flint glass, 
and window glass trades and the conference system 
of the Molders and the Stove Founders' National 
Defense Association are unimpaired. The period 
1898-1911 marked, therefore, an important advance 
in the number and extent of such systems of collective 
bargaining. 

The establishment of systems of collective bargaining 
of the second class, that is, those in which local wage 
rates are settled under a national system, gives a 
peculiar interest to the history of collective bargaining 
since 1897. These systems properly attracted atten- 
tion from the students of labor problems. It was 
especially to such attempts to secure industrial peace 
that Mr. W. F. Willoughby gave attention in his 
article on " Employers' Associations for Dealing with 
Labor in the United States," published in this Journal 
in November, 1905. A more detailed description of 
systems of this kind forms the central part of Mr. 
W. F. Hubert's article on " Employers' Associations 
in the United States." ^ These systems of collective 

1 In 1906 there was no interstate agreement in tiie Central field, but agreements 
for tlie states were made separately, and in 1908 and 1910 the Illinois operators did 
not participate in the conferences. 

2 Published in Studies in American Trade Unionism, edited by Hollander and 
Bamett, New York, 1906. 
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bargaining were an essentially new departure. If 
they had been successfully maintained, they would 
have offered a promising prospect of extending col- 
lective bargaining on a national scale into trades in 
which the establishment of systems of the older type 
was impossible on accotuit of the wide variations of 
wages among localities and the consequent impracti- 
cability of setting a wage of district or national area. 

The outcome, however, has not justified the ex- 
pectations of the promoters of these systems. In 
this class, to name them in the order of their estab- 
lishment, were the systems of the National Founders' 
Association, the National Metal Trades Association, 
the American Newspaper Publishers' Association, the 
United Typothetae, the National Erectors' Associa- 
tion, the Employing Lithographers, the Fur-Felt Hat 
Manufacturers. Of these only one survives — that 
of the American Newspaper Publishers' Association. 
Moreover, in most of the other cases, the life of the 
system was very short. The agreement of the National 
Metal Trades Association with the Machinists and 
that of the Fur-Felt Hat Manufacturers with the 
Hatters were terminated in a year; that of the Em- 
ploying Lithographers with the Lithographers, and 
that of the Erectors' Association and the Structural 
Iron Workers, in two years; that of the National 
Founders' Association with the Iron Molders, in five 
years. The greatest success in the working of systems 
of this kind was attained in the printing trade. The 
agreement of the United Typothetae with the Press- 
men was effective from 1902 to 1907, and the " arbi- 
tration agreement " of the Newspaper Publishers, 
first entered into in 1901 with the Printers, the Press- 
men, and the Stereotypers, has been regularly renewed 
and was in 1905 extended to cover the Photo-Engravers. 
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III 

In order to understand the weakness shown by- 
systems of the second class, it is necessary to understand 
the conditions under which they were estabUshed, 
and which they were intended to meet. The growth 
of trade unionism in any trade is accompanied ahnost 
inevitably by centraUzation of power in the hands of 
the national union. This development affects the 
individual employer or the local association of em- 
ployers in two ways. In the first place, in any conflict 
with a local union a local employers' association finds 
itself confronted with the entire strength of the national 
union. In the second place, the national union tends, 
even in the absence of a nationally uniform rate of 
wages, to build up a series of national working rules 
relating to the length of the working day, the use of 
machiaery, apprenticeship, etc., which are enforced 
upon local unions in their dealings with employers. 
The local associations of employers find, therefore, 
that the local unions with which they deal have no 
power, even if they desire, to enter into negotiations 
on such points. The terms of employment are thus 
fixed in large part in advance of local negotiations. 
National associations of employers are formed, there- 
fore, in such trades for two purposes: (1) to bring 
to bear in local disputes on the side of the employers 
the strength of a national association, (2) to bring 
vmder joint determination the working rules established 
by the national union. 

Obviously a national employers' association may be 
formed exclusively for one of these two purposes, and 
the history of collective bargaining in the last fifteen 
years furnishes instances of such associations. The 
Fur-Felt Hat Manufacturers, for example, from 1903 
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to 1907 merely attempted to secure modifications in 
the working rules of the Hatters. At irregular inter- 
vals a committee of the manufacturers met either the 
executive committee of the union or the convention 
of the union and urged changes in the working rules. 
The rate of wages was not considered in these con- 
ferences, being settled in each locality by the employers 
and the unions. In 1907, however, the manufacturers 
and the union entered into an agreement for the 
settlement of local rates of wages. On the other 
hand, the American Newspaper Publishers' Associa- 
tion has confined its activities to devising a means for 
settling disputes as to local rates and local working 
rules. It has raised at times the question of the 
modification of national working rules, but has never 
made it an issue. 

But all of the other employers' associations which 
have established systems of collective bargaining for 
settling local rates of wages have regarded the modifi- 
cation of the national union's working rules as im- 
portant. The working rules which are thus brought 
into question have ordinarily been established slowly 
and painfully by the national union before the estab- 
lishment of the national employers' association. At 
first enforced in only a part of the union's jurisdiction, 
they have been extended, frequently at the cost of 
strikes, until they are effective in all union shops. 
These rules are ordinarily part of the constitution 
and by-laws of the national union. They have been 
enacted in exactly the same way as rules for the inter- 
nal government of the union, and the officers of the 
union and the members of the union do not differen- 
tiate between working rules which are of concern to 
employers and rules relating merely to the internal 
affairs of the union. The representatives of the union 
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have no more power to alter one than the other. It 
is this confusion of working rules and internal regula- 
tions which frequently makes it impossible for the 
representatives of the unions and of the employers' 
associations even to understand each other's point of 
view. 

In 1902, for instance, the New York Typothetae, 
an association of employing book and job printers, 
in concluding a local agreement with the New York 
typographical union agreed to refer to the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and the United Typothetae 
of America, the national association of book and job 
printers, for settlement by arbitration " such points 
as conflict with the International Typographical Union 
laws." The particular issue involved was a rule of 
the International Union requiring foremen to be 
members of the union. When the United Typothetae 
took up this question with the officers of the Typo- 
graphical Union, it was met by a refusal to arbitrate 
the point at issue. The officers of the International 
Union explained that they had no more power to 
submit the working rules established by the Inter- 
national Union to arbitration than they had to submit 
the organic law of the union. This explanation was 
far from satisfactory to the Typothetae. In its report 
to the convention of the United Typothetae, the 
executive council, in conunenting on the refusal of 
the national union to arbitrate, said:' — 

Prom this correspondence it will be seen that the International 
Typographical Union takes the exalted ground that after they have 
passed a law it is as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. While they express at their Birmingham convention and 
by their communications this year the desire for arbitration, when 
the first proposition is made to them through one of their local 
bodies that the question at issue between their members and the 
employers be arbitrated, they decline to do so on the ground that 
to arbitrate would be to arbitrate one of their laws, which is impos- 
sible of arbitration. 
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Even when the modification or abrogation of a 
national working rule, as distinguished from its local 
enforcement, is the point at issue, it is difficult to 
make progress under a system of collective bargaining 
under which only local rates of wages axe settled. 
The national employers' association has ordinarily 
nothing commensurate to offer in exchange. In the 
few cases in which some headway has been made, as 
for example, the agreement between the Metal Trades 
Association and the Machinists and .the agreement 
between the Typothetae and the Pressmen, these 
concessions were obtained because it was possible to 
offer the union the peaceful estabUshment of a shorter 
work day. In certain other cases the unions have 
appraised so highly the introduction of a peaceful 
method of settling local rates of wages that they have 
been willing to modify certain of their national working 
rules. 1 But obviously such occasions are exceptional 
and recur, if at all, only at considerable intervals. 
The joint determination of national wofking rules is 
not likely to be secured to the desired extent, if the 
quid pro quo which the employers have to offer is of 
this kind. 

In systems of collective bargaining of the first class, 
on the contrary, the determination of national working 
rules naturally comes within the, power of the national 
joint conference. The scale of wages is coextensive 
in application with national working rules,^ and in the 
conferences between the employers and the union all 

1 The Lithographers were forced by a lockout in 1904 to enter into an agreement 
for the ** mutual government " of the trade* under which not only local rates of wages, 
but national working rules were to be jointly determined. 

' In those unions in which district rates of wages are fixed by distnot conferences, 
there is exhibited a strong tendency to make the district a governmental unit and to 
give it autonomy in many matters. The union working rules in such unions are ordi- 
narily district and not national rules and are therefore coextensive in application with 
the wage scale. 
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the factors affecting labor cost come under considera- 
tion. The working rules desired by the union, which 
are national in scope, become an element in the bargain 
struck between employers and union. If the union 
wishes to enforce such and such rules, the employers 
must have such and such concessions in wage rates. 
The working rules are thus clearly brought into direct 
connection with the rate of wages. In 1899 Mr. 
D. A. Hayes, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers' 
Association of America, in his testimony before the 
Industrial Commission said : — 

This book contains the price per gross of every bottle made; also 
rules, and apprentice regulations, hours, etc. This list is not a 
result of direct legislation in our conventions. We realize that 
laws which require the consent of comparatively no outside party, 
such as taxation, insurance, assessment and things of that kind, 
can be decided in om- conventions. We decide upon them. But 
questions relating to wages, hours, apprentice regulations do, 
and our oflScers are instructed to bring them up in the conferences 
with the employers, where we decide them after arguments on both 
sides. They are then accepted and approved; hence this book is 
not the final law of om* organization or convention. It is a result 
of a joint conference with our employers.' 

The plan of bringing working rules under joint deter- 
mination is common in greater or less degree to all 
systems of collective bargaining of the first class. 

The difference between the two classes of systems 
of collective bargaining in this respect may be illus- 
trated from the history of collective bargaining ia the 
Iron Holders' Union. In 1891 that union entered 
into an agreement with the Stove Founders' Defense 
Association, which at first merely provided for the 
settlement of local disputes by conference. But in 
1892 it was provided that " the general rate of molders' 
wages should be established for each year without 
change." Since that time clause after clause has been 

* Report of the Industrial Commission, Washington, 1900, vol. vu, p 102. 
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added to the agreement, setting forth working rules 
agreed upon in conference at the time of settUng wages 
for the year. The employers have not always secured 
the working rules which they desired, but the rules 
have been powerfully affected by the conferences. 

In 1899 the National Founders' Association and the 
Iron Holders' Union entered into an agreement for 
the settlement of local disputes. The initial agreement 
was similar to the initial agreement between the Stove 
Founders and the union, but in the case of the National 
Founders' Association the agreement was not extended 
to include the periodical setting of a national rate of 
wages. Until its termination the agreement provided 
merely a mechanism for settling local disputes. In 
a succession of conferences, conducted .by able and 
experienced employers and union officials, the records 
of which form one of the most important documents 
in the history of collective bargaining in this country, 
the lore important national working rules of the 
union were discussed. It was found impossible, 
however, to make any progress in reaching an agree- 
ment as to working rules. In 1904 the agreement 
was annulled and the National Founders' Association 
became and remains a hostile employers' association. 
The probability of the maintenance of the system 
would undoubtedly have been much greater, if it had 
been found possible to entrust to annual joint con- 
ferences the setting of a national wage rate. 

IV 

If the foregoing analysis of the history of collective 
bargaining in the last fifteen years is correct, the general 
proposition is estabhshed that the success of a national 
or district system of collective bargaining is far more 
probable when the scale of wages is a national or 
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district scale, since only then is it likely that working 
rules will become subject to joint determination. 
Unless that is accomplished, employers ordinarily 
feel that the maintenance of the system is hardly 
worth while. It follows that the establishment of 
successful systems of bargaining will depend chiefly 
upon the extent to which it seems feasible and desirable 
to establish national or district wage rates. A national 
wage scale need not, of course, be uniform for the 
entire country or even for a district. Differentials 
from a central rate may be recognized as is done in 
the agreements in the bituminous coal fields. But 
the rates must be more uniform through the country 
than is the case at present in many trades. The 
estabhshment of nationally uniform rates is usually 
more practicable where the union is dealing with 
homogeneous groups of employers, that is, groups in 
which the employers employ the same classes of work- 
men and have fairly well standardized estabhshments. 
The success of the Stove Founders' system, as has 
been indicated, was due to .the possibility of estab- 
hshing a national rate; and that possibihty was due 
to the fact that the employers' association with which 
the union dealt was made up entirely of stove founders. 
The National Founders' Association, on the contrary, 
comprises a number of distinct groups of founders, 
employing different classes of molders. It seems 
probable that some of these groups, if they had dealt 
separately with the union, might have found it feasible 
to estabhsh a national rate of wages for the molders in 
their employ. In aU the systems of collective bar- 
gaining of the first kind, the groups of employers with 
which the unions deal are relatively homogeneous.^ 

* The American Newspaper Publishers' Aaaociation is a homogeneous group of 
employers, m few industries do the estabhshments conform so closely to a single type 
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In the glass bottle trade, for example, the union signs 
three separate scales with different groups of employers. 
The Flint Glass Workers sign eight or ten separate 
scales. 

For the building up of systems of effective bargaining 
of the first class, two influences are at work. The 
first is the formation of homogeneous, even if small, 
employers' associations, in which the setting of a 
national wage scale is possible. Of the new systems 
of collective bargaining of the first class established 
within the past fifteen years, it is to be noted that 
the Potters deal with two separate groups of employers. 
The Machine Employing Coopers and the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers are small and homogeneous organiza- 
tions. It is entirely possible, of course, for several 
such bargaining groups in a trade to be united for 
certain purposes in a single employers' association. 
The three groups of manufacturers in the glass bottle 
trade, for instance, are parts of the National Association 
of Glass Bottle Manufacturers. The second influence 
making for the estabUshment of systems of collective 
bargaining of the first class is the tendency on the part 
of a considerable number of unions to make their wage 
rates uniform. Within very recent years, for instance, 
the railway brotherhoods have been striving to make 
sectionally uniform their rates, which have hitherto 
varied considerably from railroad to railroad. ^ What- 
ever disadvantages may be connected with this process, 
it may be confidently predicted that if it is carried to 

as in newspaper publishing There appears to be no insuperable difficulty in the way 
of the Publishers' setting in annual conferences with the unions m the pnntmg trades 
national rates of wages, differentiated according to the size of the place and according 
to section of country, but pivoting on a central rate The advantage to the Publishers 
and to the unions would be that under such a system the working rules would probably 
come under 30int determination. 

1 For an account of this movement, see an article in the October number of this 
Journal by Mr William J Cunmngham, entitled " Standardizing the Wages of Eail- 
road Trainmen." 
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successful conclusion one effect will be that working 
rules which have heretofore been determined practi- 
cally by the national unions will tend to become more 
and inore subject to joint determination. 

The successful working of systems of collective 
bargaining of the second class is entirely practicable 
where an employers' association is willing to allow 
the national union to determine independently na- 
tional working rules. The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers' Association, as has been noted above, has 
adopted this policy. The newspaper publishing busi- 
ness is one in which the suspension of work is extremely 
hurtful. It is also an industry in which the unions 
are very strong. The Publishers, under their arbitra- 
tion agreements with the unions, receive a guarantee 
that disputes will not result in strikes. Wages and 
hours are settled by joint conferences or, if these fail, 
by arbitration. But the PubUshers have expressly 
agreed that national working rules shall not be arbi- 
trated. It is possible that other groups of employers 
are so concerned in avoiding the suspension of work 
that they may be willing to waive the joint determina- 
tion of working rules. But a complete system of col- 
lective bargaining, including the joint determination 
of all working rules, appears feasible only where a 
national or district conference sets a national or dis- 
trict wage rate. 

George E. Barnett. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



